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THE BEAUTIFUL CITY. 


The beautiful city! the land of rest— 
We see it oft in dreams ; 

And there comes no night o’er the glorious light 
Of its lovely bowers and streams. 

There are radiant forms, and they walk in white 
On that fair celestial shore ; 

And a splendor lies in their cloudless eyes, 
And they learn to weep no more ! 


The beautiful city! how far it lies 
Beyond the chilling tide! 

And the air is sweet where the ransomed meet 
And the sons ot peace abide : 

There are jasper walls; there are gates of pearl; 
There are streets of shining gold; 

And they watch the gleam of the crystal stream 
Where the flowers of love unfold. 


The beautiful city! how softly fall 
Its melodies of love, 

Where the seraphs sing and the glad harps ring 
Through the still, sweet air above; 

And the silvery sound of the falling dew, 
And the voice of the rippling streams 

Flow light along with a whispering song, 
Heard only in angels’ dreams! 


The beautiful city! they never die 
In its mansions far away ; 

And they part no more on the sun-bright shore 
Where the feet of angels stray ; 

And they wear the joy and the dew of Spring 
And the bloom of Summer’s glow ; 

And they roam fair vales and tell sweet tales 
With the loved of long ago! 

The beautiful city! Oh! long ago 
A soul grew strong and flew 

From its weary strife with the woes of life, 
And the pearly gates went through! 

And the sweetest voice in the music there 
That spirit voice will be; 

And I know those eyes from the starlit skies 
Look out and watch for me. 


—Steuben Farmer's Advocate. 
[Bright are the ideal fancies of far-away happi- 
ness which seek expression in such lines as the 
above (given to us by a sister of their supposed au- 
thor), but we more and more believe in realizing such 
things in the present. Why always put them away 
the other side of some doleful river ? Why not have 
them this side? We say to poets, Encourage your 
highest ideals, your most beautiful visions, and then 
tell us (which is true) that they exist in Christ, and 
that we can have them, at least in essence and spirit, 

now. —Ea. Cir.) 
Wenster’s Spetitnc-Boox is in such great 
demand in the South, that the American prin- 
ters cannot supply the demand, and the publish- 
ers have sent to Europe to get it printed. Over 
one million copies have been sold since April, 
and orders are now one hundred thousand in ad- 

vance of the supply. —Richmond Examiner, 





THE DUALITY OF FAITH. 

AITH, as we understand it, consists in a 
recognition of the presence of God within 
us and around us; or in the twofold form of 
Inspiration and Providence. And these two 
methods of manifestation, are perfectly respon- 
sive to each other. When God works within 
us, he also works around us. If he gives us 
an inspiration tending to a certain end, he 
also surrounds us with the circumstances adap- 
ted to it. Belief in this matching of inspira- 
tion and providence, is simply adhesion to the 
Bible doctrine of faith in prayer. -The Bible 
idea of prayer, is that it is given to us—that 
it comes by inspiration—and will therefore have 
providences to match it; or in other words, 
will have answer. ‘* Whatsoever ye shall ask, 
believing, ye shall receive ;” the reason being, 
that whatsoever you ask in that manner, you 
ask by inspiration, and its answer is already 
provided for. ‘The Spirit itself maketh in- 
tercession for us:” that is to say, prayer 
itself is a miracle; and this being so, the an- 
swer to it issure, even if it also should require 
a miracle. Thus God rules in the believer 
and around him, simultaneously ; and inspira- 
tion and providences coming from the same 

source, will harmonize with each other. 

This faith is the law of a Christian life, and 
it is one in which there is no uncertainty. A 
Christian life is one like Paul’s, of which he 
said, “ I run not as uncertainly : so fight I, not 
as one that beateth the air ;” because, walking 
in the spirit, or by inspiration, we recognize the 
internal guidance of God ; and, as the counter- 
part of that, we are surely walking in the 
midst of his special providences. There is, in 
reality, no difference between a providence and 
a miracle ; they are the same in nature, and 
differ only in degree. 

An important modifying circumstance, how- 
ever, is to be taken into account in connection 
with this principle: and that is the fact that 
there frequently is, and must be, time between 
the given inspiration and its execution—be- 
tween the prayer and its answer. God may 
give us inspiration now, that in his mind is to 
be fulfilled at some future time; and hence, 
may withold for the present, the corresponding 
providences. And if we overlook the element 
of time in the case, that is, if we receive an in- 
spiration and imagine it relates to something 
that is to be done immediately, while in truth 
and in God’s mind, it relates to something that 
is to be done at some future time, we may be 
very much perplexed, and think that our faith 
has failed us, and that there is inspiration 
given without providences to match. Such 
was the case with some of the Primitive 





Christians, with reference to their expectations 
of the Second Coming. Their misunderstand- 
ing of the interval that was to take place be- 
tween the forerunning inspirations predicting 
that event and its fulfillment, led some of them 
into impatience and disappointment. 

The dealings of God with mankind, in the 
twofold spheres of inspiration and providence, 
are illustrated by the transactions of regular 
commerce. The circles of finance are filled 
with business paper, or merchants’ notes of 
hand, pledging payment of the sums therein 
named by the signers, at different periods from 
date ; as three months, six months, one year, 
ten years, &c. The payment of these notes 
is counted upon by those who receive them, 
when they fall duc, or at maturity; and it is 
the part of the makers of the notes to carefully 
register the dates of their maturity, and provide 
for their redemption at that time. The inspi- 
rations given by God in the hearts of men, are 
like this time-paper of the money-world. The 
spiritual sphere is full of them. They have 
their period of issuing, of running, as it is 
called, and of maturity. In receiving them 
we are to accept their conditions in respect to 
time, as we do those of the note of our neigh- 
bor. And more surely than those of any 
Rothschild, will they be paid at maturity. It 
is the characteristic of faith to take God’s pa- 
per, the promises of inspiration, at par. The 
true believer while recognizing the variations 
of time that may be required for their fulfill- 
ment, never gives them up, or abates their 
value. He absolutely knows that God will 
redeem his word—that he rules in things 
around us as well as in us—that sooner or 
later wherever is inspiration, there will be exe- 
cution.—Home-Talk, Nov. 25, 1865. 





SOCIAL PRINCIPLES. 
Epitor oF THE CrrcuLaR: 
Srr:—Having read the pamphlet entitled 


Bible Communism, I am prepared to endorse” 


some of its main positions. ‘I believe that sex- 
ual fellowship is an act which relates the par- 
ties not only to each other but to the uni- 
versality of sex, and principally to God him- 
self. The Creator being shown by every 
law of analogy, as well as by the declarations 
of the Bible, to be a duality—the original type 
of the male and female form—it is the vibra- 
tion of love and attraction at that fountain- 
head of life which echoes and repeats itself in 
all the forms of sexual attraction throughout 
the universe. Is it asked how this is proved ? 
I did not say that I could prove it, but only 
that I believe it. In searching this unpathed 
field, where shame and fear have so long ex- 
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cluded all fair and open treatment, such as is 
accorded to other subjects, we have to be 
guided somewhat, at first, by the hints of con- 
sciousness. My impression is that in the 
exaltation of sexual fellowship all good persons 
are conscious of being drawn near to the di- 
vine source. A sense of sacredness and 
purity—a presence as of heaven-born, infinite 
joy supervenes on such occasions. Whatis this 
but the enwrapping nimbus of the Divine Be- 
ing? That amativeness and veneration or the 
sentiment of worship are nearly related, and 
naturally react on each other, is shown by the 
love-experience which often attends revivals of 
religion. 

The practical result of this view is, to re- 
deem sexual relations from the common-place, 
or even the low and degrading associations 
which ignorance and the devil have sought to 
cast around them. ‘That which symbolizes 
the union of the Eternal Bridegroom and 
Bride and springs from it, is not rightly associ- 
ated with shame; it is not an orgy, but a 
sacrament. 


A second point which I concede to. the 
writer of the pamphlet above alluded to, is the 
principle that love union between the sexes, and 
propagation, which have heretofore always 
been confounded, are practically distinct. 
They are distinct mentally and emotionally, 
as well as physiologically. A kiss or an em- 
brace has a value that is complete in itself, and 
has no necessary reference to any other act. 
It springs from a spiritual impulse in the re- 
gion of the chest or solar plexus, and its mag- 
netic thrill gees to satisfy the attraction that 
caused it. As amativeness is a passion dis- 
tinct from philoprogenitiveness, so it is dis- 
tinct from propagativeness: and if the latter 
is not found and marked as a separate organ 
by phrenologists, this may be because the brain 
is not yet perfectly mapped out. The Bible 
indicates the separation of the two functions, 
amativeness and propagation. God made Eve, 
it is said, as a “‘ helpmeet’’ to Adam, and that 
he might not be “alone.” Accordingly, Ad. 
am’s first expression concerning Eve after she 
was presented to him was, ‘ This is now bone 
of my bones, and flesh of my flesh.” The senti- 
ment was purely that of unity—companionship, 
and propagation was not alluded to as between 
Adam and Eve until after the fall. The first 
man’s first thought of the first woman, was thus 
one of pure attraction, uncomplicated by any 
reference to a secondary issue ; and such is al- 
ways the simple, primary thought of the sexes 
toward each other. It is true the transition 
is easy between the two passions, as it was 
designed to be ; but truly civilized men hold 
them practically distinct ; and I go so far as to 
say that just in proportion as the magnetic play 
of life between the sexes is vivid and intense, 
in the same proportion it is easy and natural to 
keep the propagative instinct under control. 


The bearing which this principle of male 
continence has on the practicability of forming 
unitary Associations or Communities, and of 
applying science to the department of procrea- 





tion, is too obvious to need comment. That 
which is needed now is, such a general confir- 
mation of your discovery as will give it the 
weight of popular recognition. Would it not 
be well for those who have made the matter a 
subject of thought and inquiry to compare 
notes, and give to each other the facts em- 
bodied in their experience and observation? 
The corroborative testimony of one thousand 
persons to an alleged new fact, although it 
would not add to its truth, would give weight 
to its annunciation. Will you, Mr Editor, re- 
ceive, classify, and as far as you deem proper, 
publish testimony on this point ? 

[The experience of the Community is uniformly 
in agreement, we believe, with the principles of the 
above communication. With us, they have the so- 
lidity of proved facts. But, as the writer suggests, 
the testimony of others whose attention has been 
turned to the subject, would be valuable, whether 
confirmatory or otherwise. We will receive any- 
thing that may be offered in pursuance of his pro- 
posal, and we expect that ere long a subject of such 
transcendent importance to the welfare of women 


and the progress of society, will receive the general 
recognition that it deserves. —Ep. Crr.] 





MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 
xv. 

E should do injustice to American music 

were we to close this series of papers 
without something more than the brief allusion 
already made to it ina former number. Al- 
though our country has given birth to no oper- 
atic composer of any note, it has yet been the 
birthplace of two distinct phases of music, each 
as individual in its way asthe opera or sympho- 
ny. We refer to American song and sacred 
music, as distinguished from anything which in 
the transatlantic world is called by the same 
name. 

Europe has no church-music, as we under- 
stand the term; at least she has no sacred mu- 
sic which has developed itself into a system, and 
called to its aid men like Mason and Hastings 
who have devoted their lives to its organization 
and improvement. Sacred music in Europe 
may be divided into two classes; the Roman 
Catholic, which is so elaborate and difficult of 
execution as to require the aid of trained choirs 
for its performance, and a cultivated ear for its 
apprehension; and the simpler Protestant 
church-music, much of which is a bald, unmean- 
ing chant, with very little either of melody or 
of rhythm in its composition. Between the 
two we may indeed find the music of the 
Lutheran service in many of the German 
churches, and that of the church of England ; 
but their music partakes so far of the nature of 
that of their common mother, the Catholic 
church, as to be too complex and difficult for the 
understanding of those who are deficient in a 
musical education. 


The school of sacred music in this country has 
avoided both of these extremes, and brought 
forth a style of music at the same time so sim- 
ple as to be within the comprehension of a com- 
paratively uncultivated taste, and so melodic in 
character as to interest all who are capable of 
correct musical feeling. The American church- 
music contains many specimens of detached mel- 
odies which will bear comparison with any 
European music whatever. While it is cosmop- 
olite in character, and has drawn largely on the 





works of the best European masters for its ma- 
terial, it has also educated a class of men whose 
productions, considered in view of their obvious 
intent, are little if any inferior to those which 
they have borrowed from their transatlantic 
brethren. 

It would be unjust to claim for this school of 
music a large amount of originality. Many of 
the best pieces of sacred music are adaptations 
from the European masters—often fragments of 
an opera, asymphony, or an oratorio—any thing 
which in the mind of the compiler is calculated 
to produce elevated and devotional feeling. — 
Others are obvious imitations of these imported 
productions ; while still others, though following 
the established form, have yet a distinctive char- 
acter of their own. In the latter class we may 
include many of the compositions of Lowell 
Mason, Thomas Hastings, and others; and to © 
these gentlemen, together with such musicians 
as I. B. Woodbury, Wm. B. Bradbury and 
George F. Root, American sacred music is large- 
ly indebted for its present orderly development. 

A brief sketch of the rise and progress of 
sacred music in this country, may not be out of 
place in this connection. The first music of 
any description, published in America, was a 
collection of church music, printed from plates 
engraved in this country (in Massachusetts) about 
the year 1690. In 1710, Rev. John Tufts, of 
Newbury, Mass., published an engraved music- 
book, containing twenty-eight tunes, with the 
following lucid and comprehensive title page: 
“ A very plain and easy Introduction to the Art 
of Singing Psalm Tunes; with the Cantos or 
Trebles of twenty-eight Psalms, contrived in 
such a manner, as that the Learner may attain 
the Skill of singing them, with the greatest 
Ease and Speed imaginable.” 


In 1718, an organ was first introduced into 
this country, being presented to the Queen’s 
Chapel, Boston, by Thomas Brattle; but so 
great were the prejudices of the people against 
it, that it remained unpacked seven months be- 
fore it was put up. 

In 1721, Rev. Thomas Walter, of Roxbury, 
Mass., published a book of church music in 
three parts, containing twenty-four tunes. We 
regret that our space will not allow us to publish 
some of the quaint prefaces and introductions 
which adorn many of these old books, and 
which are interesting as specimens of the opin- 
ions of the leaders of the church music of a 
hundred and fifty years ago. During the re- 
mainder of the eighteenth century, some twenty- 
five or thirty different collections of church mu- 
sic were published, including one by Thomas 
Hastings, then at the commencement of his 
musical career, and another by Daniel Reed, of 
New Haven, Conn., author of the familiar 
tunes, Sherburne, Windham and others. 

Since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, the collections of sacred music which have 
been printed in this country, may be numbered 
by hundreds. In 1822, Lowell Mason pub- 
lished his first book, well known as the “ Han- 
del and Haydn Society collection of Sacred 
Music;” and about the year 1835, the Boston 
Academy of Music was organized, under the 
direction of Messrs. Mason and Webb, having 
for its original design, the improvement of the 
public taste in sacred music. 

In 1835, the system of “ Teachers’ Classes” 
and “ Musical Conventions,” was organized in 
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Boston, for the purpose of educating teachers 
in sacred music. This system has become al- 
most a national institution; and Musical Con- 
ventions are now held in all parts of the country, 
at stated times of the year, which are presided 
over by the best available talent in the country. 
This organic method of treating the subject, has 
greatly elevated the standard of church music 
in the larger towns and villages, and has engen- 
dered in the public mind the conviction that 
this branch of musical development is one which 
is well worthy of especial nourishment. The 
tendency of sacred music under this impulse, is, 
to assume a higher and more scientific character 
than hitherto. This is gratifying; as we have 
little fear that this kind of musical culture will 
advance so rapidly that the public taste cannot 
keep pace with it, while so large a portion of 
both teachers and pupils are, musically consi- 
dered, comparatively uneducated persons. But 
so long as these are stimulated to seek a more 
cultivated taste, they will not fail to draw the 
masses with them; and that process, continued 
from year to year, cannot but have a gradually 
ripening effect upon the musical character of the 
American people. ; C. 8. J. 


STEER CREEK. 
I. 

N the 10th of October, 1865, I left Oneida, 
New York, for the purpose of exploring a 
large tract of wild land on the head waters of 
Steer Creek, a small stream which drains the 
adjoining portions of Calhoun, Gilmer and Brax- 
ton counties in West Virginia, and then empties 
into the south side of the Little Kenawha. The 
journey was not attended by any alarming inci- 
dents; but nevertheless, | propose to speak of a 
few things somewhat nearly as I saw them. If 
Mr. Jones could have gone with me, I have no 
doubt he would have shown me a great many 
things which I ought to have seen. On the other 
hand, I might have seen a great deal of him, in- 
stead of the country I traversed. I should have 
been in the position of a man who is trying 
to make his eye follow another person’s finger ; 
and thus there might have been two observers 

and only one story. 





Twenty years ago, Mr. F , a book-keeper 
in a New York bank, had sent his agent down 
into the heart of West Virginia to purchase 
this land for the purpose of making it the site 
of a phalanstery. He had never seen his land, 
but he had framed and published a code of laws 
for the government of his ideal colony, so in- 
genious that it did not, | am told, leave any 
chance for himself to lose money in case 
the plan should fail. 1 do not know that book- 
keepers are any more funny than other people ; 
but Ido know that Charles Lamb, a London 
clerk, was much given to quips and to the 
writing of humorous essays. Then there was 
Charles Fourier, another clerk, who devised a 
a grand scheme which the world has about de- 
cided to call a great joke: but it took a long 
while for the laugh to come in; he was himself 
so very serious all the while. But this is not 
the direct road to any place near the Little 
Kenawha. 

The golden-rods were nearly all dead on the 
day I left Central New York; there were some 
large purple asters still in bloom at the foot of the 
evergreens, and there were a few pale ones in 





some other places. The bass-wood was getting 
sere, and the black ash which towered above the 
cedars in the swamps, had been yellowing fora 
week or more. The butternuts had dropped 
their fruit, and their leaves were loosening from 
the coarse twigs, and falling down between the 
gray limbs without any help from the wind or 
rain. Melon vines had been’ scorched by the 
frost, and a few soft maples were blazing upon 
the outskirts of the woods like banners upon a 
wall. The ivy (Ampelopsis quinquefolia) on the 
gable, was doing its best with green and scarlet 
and crimson. The men were bringing in 
baskets of Concord grapes, and all of them ex- 
cept Marks, leaned over sideways to carry their 
loads: but he walked uprightly, for he has a 
back of English oak. The farmers had turned 
out their pet Ayrshires to feed in choice bits of 
meadow which looked as green as in early 
spring, every thing else was so brown. 


I might stop to speak of an Indian camp 
which I saw in a glade among the young hem- 
locks near Syracuse, and of the young savage 
who stood at the gap in a rail-fence and chewed 
his cud, while he looked at the train with a pair 
of beady eyes that peered out from a great ex- 
panse of black hair, stout jaws and copper- 
colored cheeks. The gulls on Seneca lake de- 
serve a paragraph, for they seemed like impor- 
tant local dignitaries whose acquaintance could 
be of more value to me than that of any man I 
had seen in those parts. I could say a great 
deal about the Susquehanna, which is beautiful 
like a brook and grand as a river, and which 
impresses one like some men who are always 
half boys; it is so inadequate for the purposes 
of navigation; therefore it is left to work for 
raftsmen, eel-fishers, water-wheels, and poets. 
I ought to praise the grandeur and wildness of 
the Alleghanies and the upper Potomac, and not 
leave that work to be done by the railroad men 
who offer to carry the great west to Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. I might, indeed, stop to 
tell you many things, but then I should never 
get to Steer Creek. I rode upon the cars, and 
therefore I have rushed through some parts of 
my story; but] shall be slow enough when- 
ever I take to my feet. 

After a three days ride, I left the cars at 
Clarksburg, an old court-town on the North-Wes- 
tern Virginia railroad, and felt iny way through 
the darkness until I came to the Walker House. 
On my way to the inn, I saw the faint outlines 
of an unfinished church, and the white fence of 
a great enclosure which a man told me was a 
government corral. If the man had put a Mex- 
ican dollar into my hand, it would not have 
seemed half so Spanish as did that single word. 
I could see but very little; I was, therefore, 
more free to give my attention to that some- 
thing which penetrates one’s breast whenever he 
goes amoung people who have thought thoughts, 
believed creeds, and felt shades of passion, all 
widely different from those which are known 
by the men and women of his own circle. 

The common room at the Walker House, 
was kept cheerful by a large fire-place in which 
lumps of coal were blazing and stewing. The 
floors were dirty, and the hints of cobwebs 
and dust were just strong enough to make you 
wonder if your bed would be tidy and your 
breakfast wholesome. I enjoyed the polite 
humility of the colored servants, and questioned 
if they were not some nearer heaven in conse- 





quence of their dreadful schooling. Yet 1 have 
been a fierce abolitionist, and have felt that I 
could stay at home a great while and pay taxes 
for the suppression of the rebellion. 

I !ooked out of my window when light came, 
and saw a steep ridge near the town, and I con- 
cluded that the New Englanders are not the 
only people who need elbow-room. On going 
into the streets, 1 saw the town through a me- 
dium of coal-smoke and ripe leaves. It was as 
lusterless and dirty as if it had been strewn 
with dust; it seemed, indeed, to be wearing its 
old clothes. The town has no lack of wealth, 
and I am confident that it has many fine par- 
lors, for I was received in one which had a 
table covered with the poets in blue and gold, 
and a book-case filled with well chosen liter- 
ature ; but still the men and women of Clarks- 
burg seemed to be a little backward with their 
housekeeping. They might learn something by 
going among the people who live in the Yankee 
zone. 

I had business with an attorney, but I learned 
that he had gone to Philadelphia to put a cork- 
foot in the place of the one he had lost while 
serving as a colonel in the rebel army. I then 
sought for another lawyer to tell me the best 
road to Steer Creek, for I knew that men of his 
class would be acquainted with the roads which 
lead from one court house to another. 


I took a high seat on the coach and rode through 
the town before starting southward for Weston. 
The men in the street looked slovenly and im- 
provident; there were a few, however, who 
were well-dressed and had the thing which is 
called high spirit. The place was sprinkled 
with horsemen who wore all sorts of home- 
spun: they had come there to trade, and to 
carry off their purchases in bags laid across their 
saddles. A great wagon was coming into the 
town; it was drawn by five horses, and the dri- 
ver rode upon one of them to guide the rest. 
The wagon body looked like some sort of scow 
that had been mounted on wheels, and it ap- 
peared to be convenient for almost anything ex- 
cept the loading and unloading of freight. 

The stage crept along narrow valleys for twen- 
ty-three miles, and reached Weston at the end 
of eight hours. The houses I had seen were 
mostly cabins; and the soil was a light-colored 
clay which rested upon shale. There were 
patches of corn where the bottoms were wide 
enough, and there were other patches at the tops 
of the clearings which had been made on the 
steep hill-sides. [ noticed some stacks of straw 
and hay. The best farm I saw was broad and 
fair and produced wheat; the stage-driver said 
it could be bought for fifty dollars an acre. 
There were signs of coal all along ; one man had 
dug his cval in a pit near the creek. The stage 
halted near Weston to let a young woman get 
out and walk into town with some other young 
women who had come out to meet her, and I 
thought we were coming to a simple kind of 
folks. 

I will stop here to mention the different trees 
and plants I noticed on the way from Clarks- 
burg to Weston. The principal trees were the 
oaks, red, white, yellow and scarlet. I also 
observed a few swamp chestnut vaks (Quercus 
prinus) along the streams. Next in number were 
the hickories, tulip-tree, chestnut, beach, syca. 
more, and rock maple, (Acer saccharinum, var. 
nigrum). This variety was the only kind of 
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sugar-maple I saw in West Virginia. The fol- 
lowing trees are common, though not abundant : 
Black cherry, cucumber (Magnolia acuminata), 
mulberry, black-gum or pepperidge, sour-wood, 
( Oxydendrum arboreum), black walnut,butternut, 
soft maple, black-ash and white-ash, buckeye, 
red and white elms, locust, three-thorne aca- 
cia (Gleditschia triacanthos), and bass-wood. 
Of the smaller trees and shrubs, I noticed the 
red cherry, water beach, hardhack, persimmon, 
black haw, thorn, alder, sassafras, pawpaw 
(Asimina triloba), witch-hazel, hazelnut ( Corylus 
Americana), two species of willow, and dog- 
wood (Cornus florida). 


The plants most common around the houses, 
were rag-weed, dock, barn-grass, burdock, poke, 
plantain—broad and narrow leafed—catnip, 
pennyroyal, motherwort, peppermint, and the 
Jamestown weed. The southern people have 
contracted the last name until they pronounce 
it Jimson weed. Indian tobacco, great lobelia 
(Lobelia syphilitica), yellow wood-sorrel, cone- 
flower (Rudbeckia hirta), iron-weed ( Vernonia 
Noveboracensis), and two or three other flowers 
which | could not stop to identify, were the only 
wild plants I saw in bloom. I also saw the 
arrow-head (Sagittaria variabilis), and thorough- 
wort, but they were not in blossom. Q. 


ITEMS OF CHRISTMAS WEEK. 


New York, December 27, 1865. 

Dear Eprror:—Mr. Huntington’s great painting 
of the “Republican Court, or Lady Washington’s 
Reception Day,” is on exhibition at the Fine Art 
Galleries, 625 Broadway. To the student of Ameri- 
can history, this painting presents peculiar fascina- 
tions, as it contains likenesses, said to be remarkably 
accurate, of no less than sixty-four distingished per- 
sonages, living at the time of Washington’s presi- 
dency. The artist’s purpose was to represent in one 
frame, the principal statesmen and belles who formed 
the “court” circle at the Capital in Washington’s 
second term ; and if the representation is a correct 
one, our ancestors were a noble-looking race of men 
and women. An enthusiastic bystander, speaking 
of the portraiture of John Adams, remarked that 
the hidden force of all New England could be seen 
in him, and that his silvered locks were instinctive 
with talent. 

Lady Washington, of course, occupies the most 
prominent position. She appears the personification 
of feminine grace and easy dignity. Scarcely se- 
cond to her, appear Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Hamilton 
and Sophia Chew. This last named maiden lady 
was a great favorite of Washington. The style of 
dress differed little save in the omission of the crino- 
line, from that of the present time. The rich silken 
drapery is painted to the life. 

CHRISTMAS. 

First came the forenoon display at Old Trinity. 
The two leading features of this display, were the 
crowd and the music, of which the crowd, to my ob- 
servation, was the most tangible and prominent. I 
never saw it equaled. After committing myself to 
the current, my will had little to do with my fortune. 
I was carried with the swaying multitude; and in 
about twenty minutes from the start outside, I found 
myself inside the edifice. And such a jam and jum- 
ble! Beautiful strains of music at one end of the 
church, intermingled with nervous ejaculations bor- 
dering on fright, at the other. Two women fainted 
and had to be carried out. Improvised gallantry 
was in demand, and I am glad to say, was responded 
to. After forty minutes of service, which in one 
sense at least was impressive, we beat a retreat. 

HANDEL’S ORATORIO. 

In the evening, by invitation, the Agency brothers 
repaired to Cooper Institute, and listened to the per- 
formance of Handel’s Oratorio of the Messiah, by 
the New York Harmonic Society. It was simply 
sublime. The immense hall was packed, and deep 


satisfaction was manifested by the audience. There 
were about 150 singers, accompanied by Theodore 
Thomas’s well-trained orchestra. The matching of 
the instrumental with the vocal parts, with one or 
two unimportant exceptions, was admirable. Surely, 
the author of this Oratorio must have been inspired 
with a heavenly spirit when he penned it, and this 
accounts for its unfailing popularity. B. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OneErDA, Dec. 18.—Mr Noyes discoursed this eve- 
ning on the Industrial Character and Genealogy of 
O. C. From the report, taken in short hand, we ex- 
tract the following paragraphs: 

“There are now, in a certain sense, three Com- 
munities; or rather, the Oneida Community has two 
branches thrown out: one at Wallingforc, and the 
other at New York. These evidently have distinct 
characters and functions, and a distinct destiny be- 
fore them. To characterize them in a natural way 
we should say, Oneida is the manufacturing or me- 
chanical Community; Wallingford is the literary 
Community ; and New York is the commercial Com- 
munity. Itis true that each has more or less of the 
characteristics of the other two. We have here, be- 
sides manufactures, a good many other occupations, 
and among the rest considerable literary enterprise. 
We also have commerce. A number of our mem- 
bers are engaged in selling goods. But still I should 
say the leading business of this Community—that by 
which it has prospered and increased its capital—is 
manufacturing or mechanical business. So at Wal- 
lingford, they are engaged more or less in manufactur- 
ing—in making books, for instance; but still, the 
leading business there is literature and the develop- 
ment of intellectual ability. And so at New York 
you may say they have more or less of literary and 
mechanical pursuits; but their leading business is 
buying and selling goods. 


“Calling, then, Oneida the manufacturing or me- 
chanical Community, let us see how far that name 
is authorized and justified by its birth, and yrowth, 
and past career. The first step toward starting the 
Oneida Community was my coming here and join- 
ing myself to Mr. Burt. Well, what was Mr. Burt ? 
He was neither a farmer, a trader, nor a professional 
man; but he was a mechanic—a manufacturer of 
boards, pails, and shingles. He had been bred a 
carpenter, as Christ was. The next important step 
in the infancy of the Community, was our connec- 
tion with Mr. Hamilton. What was Mr. Hamilton? 
He was neither a farmer, a professional man, nor a 
trader; but he too was a mechanic, an architect, a 
builder of houses, a skillful maker of all things in 
wood. 

“The business that afterwards built our houses and 
improved our surroundings, and placed us before the 
world as a successful business Community, every 
body knows was the maufacture of traps. And 
this business, it should be remembered, was the off- 
spring of another. The foundation of our material 
prosperity goes back one step further than trap-mak- 
ing, viz., to Mr. Inslee’s Newark machine-shop, with 
which we came into connection while printing the 
CrrcuLar at Brooklyn, and in which several of our 
young men were educated in a knowledge of ma- 
chinery and mechanics. Mr. Inslee, as a machinist, 
and the educator of machinists, was in an important 
sense, the father of our success in trap-making. We 
thus trace the lineage of the industrial character of 
the Community to Newark, and find it to be a birth 
out of that manufacturing city, drawing from thence 
its developing skill and invention of machinery. 

“Tf you take up the lineage of the Community on 
the other side, as indicated by my connection with 
it, you will arrive at a very similar result. People 
may think 1] am a professional person—a mere cleri- 
cal or college-bred man; but the true story about 
the matter is that I am a mechanic, and always have 
been so. One of my chief boyhood delights, and one 
of the first things I can remember doing, was whit- 
tling, and making machinery and little saw-mills. 
When I went to Brooklyn I learned gold-chain mak- 
ing, which was a Newark business; and afterward, 
in coming here I took hold of the trap-business and 





went through every part of it, and had as much to 


do with the inventions which marked its history as 
any one. If you study my career you will find that 
far more than I was ever a clergyman, I have been 
a stone-layer, a brick-mason, a practical printer, a 
trap-maker, and a tinker. I say I have worked 
harder and more at those businesses than I ever did 
at preaching (I mean in the professional, common 
way). Ihave always had a mechanical spirit and 
turn. So the Community was born of mechanical 
parents on both sides, and is a mechanic itself, in all 
its nature and history. 

“Tt may seem to some, that it is ascribing a rather 
low origin to the Community to say it was born of a 
mechanical parentage, and that it is itself a mechanic 
by nature and education. But I think that is nota 
low position in which to place it, but a very high 
one. AsI said, Christ was born a carpenter, and 
God knew where to place him. He might have 
started him as a farmer, or a preacher, or a trades- 
man, but he chose to start him as a carpenter. And 
if you look into the world as it now stands, I am sat- 
isfied you will find that machinery is the leading 
and governing business all over the world, and is. 
what is characterizing the present age. The great 
thing that is coming forth and performing the won- 
ders of this age of improvement, is not the develop- 
ment of colleges or of trade, for they have had their 
development in the ages past. Neither is it agricul- 
ture that is marking the age, but it is the develop- 
ment of machinery—it is the great growth of manu- 
factures. That is the real power of this age of im- 
provement. In one way or another manufactures are 
now ruling the world. What is the N. Y. Central 
Railroad but a great machine stretching from Albany 
to Buffalo? It, in one sense, ‘rules the state and na- 
tion. Itis the highest power in Wall-st., and where- 
ever money is going. The colleges, the professions, 
trade, and agriculture, I may say, are all serving 
machinery and mechanics. The South, that has had 
so much to say about the ‘greasy mechanics, has 
been conquered by these same ‘ greasy mechanics ; 
and now has to bow down and take its destiny 
from their hands. We shall yet see it is an honor to 
be a mechanic. I shall glory myself in being a 
‘greasy mechanic’ side by side with Mr. Inslee.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 

The Atlantic Monthly contains this month several 
tales by popular writers, among which is a con- 
tinuation of “Griffith Gaunt, or Jealousy,” by Charles 
Reade, and of “ Dr. Johns” by Ik Marvel, and a tale 
entitled “ Beauty and The Beast,” a wild story of 
Russian life and manners, by Bayard Taylor. ‘“ The 
Kingdom Coming” is an earnest appeal addressed to 
employers, urging them to grant Saturday afternoon 
as a time for recreation and amusement to their em- 
ployees; arguing that “sport is as natural and 
necessary as worship,” and ewe versa, and that the 
leisure of Saturday afternoons, giving young men a 
chance for boating bowling, riding, and various pas- 
times, would conduce greatly to the quiet of Sun- 
days, make them more disposed to church-going, 
and more ready to absorb and appropriate spiritual 
nourishment. “The Chimney Corner,” as usual, 
contains much good advice given in a straightfor- 
ward way; its “Theophilus Thoro” is probably 
often met with in the social circle. ‘“ Passages from 
Hawthorne’s note-books” will interest those who are 
the admirers (among whom we confess we are not) 
of this “ uncanny” writer. 

Harper’s Monthly for January, opens with a short 
poem entitled “ Winter,” which is followed by an 
interesting article upon ‘“‘ The British Route for a 
Pacific Railroad,” with liberal illustrations. “ Ty- 
pographical Errors” is an amusing sketch illustrative 
of the “total depravity” of the types. There is 
a dissertation upon “ Birds, their migrations and so- 
journings,” also a brief account of Lord Palmer- 
ston, with a portrait of the late prime minister. 
“Armadale” still continues. The “Editor’s Easy 
Chair” has a paper written in the graceful, easy style 
peculiar to this department, on the probable origin of 
the term Indian Summer. The genial pages of Har- 
per’s with its illustrations, always reccive a hearty 
welcome. 





The Phrenological Journal comes to us in as neat a 
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dress as any periodical that we find on our table. It 
has the advaritage of dealing with a subject that is 
more or less interesting to every one, and that is, the 
phenomena of human life. The pictures and charac- 
ter sketches of the leading men of the age make 
an attractive feature. It also has a familiar and 
common-sense-like way of talking with correspon- 
dents, that is agreeable. These qualities make of 
it a pleasant and readable journal. Nevertheless we 
are inclined to think that phrenology is not the key 
that will unlock the inner recesses of human nature. 
We think moreover that there is a higher destiny 
marked out for man than is dreamed of in its philos- 
ophy. 

The January No. contains the portrait, character 
and biography of John Bright, Rufus Choate, John 
Marshall, and an interesting reminiscence of Matthew 
Hale. It has also a rather striking and interesting 
pictorial illustration of the Two Paths, representing 
the appearance of a virtuous character at four differ- 
ent periods of his life, in contrast with that of a vi- 
cious character from the period of youth to old age. 


A LETTER AND REPLY. 
New Haven, Ct., Dec. 19, 1865. 

My Dear and Esteemed Friends of the Walling- 
ford Community Home:—My pleasant but short vis- 
it with you which has just terminated, leaves a deep 
impression on my heart and draws me to you with 
the silken cords of that love which I see among you 
so prominent in your hourly tasks and daily, social 
and industrial duties, and which is almost entirely 
wanting in the competitive strife of ordinary society, 
and the want of which has ever made the world 
with all its religion so cold and uncongenia! to me, 
and often made me desire to leave it for almost any 
chance of the future; until in the last four years I 
found some of this same social and congenial life and 
love, among afew of the most refined and highly 
developed spiritualists, with whom I often  so- 
journ. I shall ever be grateful to you for your 
kindness to me, but deeply and heartily thank- 
ful for the steps you have taken to establish a 
better state of society on earth in what you call 
Christ’s kingdom, but which to me seems so unlike 
other societies which claim to be founded on His 
teachings. Ido not ask you to open your doors or 
home to my form, for it cannot be with you; but I 
ask you to open your hearts and let my spirit find a 
home with you in the warm embrace of that Divine 
Love which quickens the soul into new and renewed 
life; and to let me be recognized as a brother in every 
effort to elevate, benefit and purify our race from the 
sins and sufferings of a corrupt and perverted, moral, 
social and religious civilization. I do most heartily 
endorse all I see and know of your social, religious 
and industrial life, and am fuliy persuaded it is the 
best system of practical Christianity, if it be Chris- 
tianity, in our country. There may be facts, pre- 
cepts or practices with which Iam not acquainted 
and of which I have no knowledge; of such of course 
I do not speak; but what I have seen and know of 
you at Wallingford and Oneida enables me to say, 
Here are a people that love one another and strive to 
make each other happy, to remove crime, poverty, 
suffering and all manner of vice from among them, 
and live for the common good. OQ, it is such an 
oasis in this moral desert, especially to one who has 
traveled for nearly twenty years, and mostly in our 
competitive and destructive cities where vice and 
misery live in palace and hovel, and ride in coaches 
and walk in rags, by day and night, and meet us at 
every corner. I have long known that a few souls 
were born into the higher life and still lived in this 
world in isolated homes, “ above, while in the world ;” 
and I have watched with eager eyes the growth of 
your enterprise, and often feared and lost faith in its 
success, and more from the failure of those in which 
I took part, in the Fourier excitement of the last de- 
cade of our national history; but now I seem to see 
the day-star of hope arise with great promise in your 
movement, and I wish to be a living witness and. 
outside member, with a heart and soul among you; 
and I want to bear my testimony, and I shall, to the 
purity, devotion and love of your societies—a purity 
not forced by legal enactments, but by religious and 





moral restraint—a devotion not consisting in worth- 
less ceremonies, but in acts of true charity and duty 
—a love not of sexual lust or wild and destructive 
passion, but a love of the soul which acts through 
the life to bless and not to curse its object. I believe 
I know you, and if I do, I love you all as kindred 
souls, laboring for a noble end. If Ido not, when I 
do know I shall frankly confess, and ever submit to 
criticism. Yours, &c., WARREN CHASE. 


THE REPLY. 

Dear Mr. Cuase:—We love to have our fruit 
appreciated and praised; but we also love to have 
justice done to the tree it grows on, and the root 
that feeds it. You continue to eulogize the facts 
you find in our Societies, but you also continue to 
remind us delicately, that you have no confidence in 
Christianity, or in the vitality of our connexion with 
it. We can tolerate this superficial admiration for a 
time, but by the nature of things, it cannot last; 
because the causes of the facts you admire, will be 
ever coming more and more to the light, and you 
will finally have to drop your distrust of Christianity 
or drop us. You ask us to open our hearts to you, 
and recognize you asa brother. I am afraid you 
would not be willing to enter our hearts, or to re- 
cognize us as brethren, if youknew how firmly we 
are attached to Christ and the Bible. To prevent 
mistakes on the part of yourself and those you re- 
present, in relation to the spiritual affinities which 
are at work among us, I will here rehearse a few 
simple facts in my own history and that of the Com- 
munity. 

My ‘mother was a very devout member of the 
orthodox Congregational church of New England. 
She taught me before all things else, to read the Bible 
and to pray. I read the Bible through many times 
before I was ten years old. While in college, I read 
a chapter every day. I was “converted” in a pro- 
tracted meeting during the revivals of 1831, under 
the special influence of Paul’s words concerning the 
resurrection of Christ. (Rom. 10: 9.) Thenceforth, I 
devoted myself for two years, (in the theological sem- 
inaries of Andover and New Haven), almost exclu- 
sively to the study of the New Testament. The first 
year, I studied the four gospels; and probably went 
through them not less than a hundred times. The 
second year I spent in a similar manner on the epis- 
tles of Paul. I studied and applied the science of 
hermeneutics to the New Testament, with all the 
help I could get from such teachers as Moses Stu- 
art and Edward Robinson. At the same time I 
sought help in prayer, and trusted the help I got in 
that way, more than’ what I got from men or 
books. The result was that I “fell in love” with 
Christ—literally—sensibly. I was as really in love 
and even “love-sick” for him, though I saw him not, 
as ever maiden was for man. I was married to him. 
He purified my heart. I confessed him a Savior 
from sin. He has been my “ magnetizer,” and I 
have been his “medium” unchangeably from that 
time to this. I left the churches, but I did not leave 
Christ or the Bible. The Berean is, as its name in- 
dicates, not 2 melody by itself, but a simple “ second” 
to the New Testament. Bible Communism, though 
apparently a bolder attempt at originality, is still as 
its name also indicates, only a “ second.” It has for 
its themes always at least the hints of Christ and 
Paul. These are specimens of a very large mass of 
utterances which have been going among us during 
the last thirty years, and which remain among us in 
old papers or manuscripts. The Oneida and Walling- 
ford Communities have grown up under the influence 
of these utterances. I became what I am, by the 
study of the Bible, and by the love of Christ, and the 
Communities have become what they are, in a great 
measure, by loving and listening to me. In all this, 
I show you the very tap-root of the tree whose fruit 
you admire. All this, you must take into account in 
your calculations about continued fellowship with us. 
Can you embrace Christianity? It is not at all likely 
that we shall ever desert it. 

And now, I will give you even a still more de 
cisive indication of our affinities and proclivities, I 
have told you what we adhere to in the heavens. I 
will now tell you how we feel about the sects on 
earth. We have more confidence in the Bible-loving 
churches, than we have in the free-thinking reform- 





ers who glory over them. We believe that Christ- 
ianity, even while only half realized, as in the New 
England churches, has been the mother of all the 
boasted reforms of modern times, including Anti- 
Slavery and Socialism, and has produced, and is now 
producing, better developments of individual and so- 
cial life, than Owenism or Fourierism or Spiritual- 
ism. Our very best converts to Communism are 
steadily ceming, as they always have come, from the 
old revival churches. And on the other hand, the 
only man that I know at Oneida who is thoroughly 
indigestible to the Community life, is a free-thinking, 
hades-haunted spiritualist. 
Yours truly, J. H. Novzs. 
Wallingford, Dec. 81, 1865. 


FACES. 

t & the shop where I work, five or six little boys, 

mostly Irish, are employed. Their clothing too 
often shows that no motherly “stitch in time has 
saved nine ;” and when they wash for dinner, a well- 
marked line around the edge of the face, indicates 
the cleansed portion. Yet, in spite of rags and dirt, 
I find among them much grace and beauty, which 
are the more interesting from the wearer’s utter 
unconsciousness of it. One has bright hazel eyes ; 
another, a face of true oval shape; a third, a delicate 
brilliancy of complexion that many a belle might 
envy; and a fourth, bewitching dimples; every one, 
in fact, seems to have some fine point. I occasionally 
wonder if they will ever become like the rough-look- 
ing men who build railroads, dig canals, and drink 
whiskey. 

Many faces read like a table of contents, showing 
the character of the owner at a glance; while others 
reveal no more than the binding of a sealed volume, 
of which, not even the back is lettered. It was easy 
to find the firm mouth and piercing eye in the face 
of General Grant, after the fall of Richmond; but 
three or four years before, how many would have 
guessed the wondrous power that lay hidden in that 
quiet, unassuming countenance? An incident that 
happened the other day, taught me a lesson on this 
subject which I shall not soon forget. 

I was standing near the open door of the black- 
smith-shop, when a young man, riding in a shabby 
wagon drawn by a lean horse, drove up to ft. I 
looked scrutinizingly into the face of the new-comer. 
He was certainly very plain, but I thought I saw 
more than that. The mouth seemed irresolute, the 
blue eye spiritless, and the chin lacked that breadth 
which usually indicates strength of will. The 
soldier’s cloak which enveloped his shoulders seem- 
ed out of place; “I guess he must have borrowed that 
garment,” I thought, very much doubting whether he 
ever faced battle music. Ruminating thus, I turned 
away and resumed my work. 

“Did you know that young fellow that just drove 
up? presently inquired a workman at my side.” 

“No. Who is he?” 

“He wasa lieutenant in our company. He led 
a volunteer storming party once, near Spotsylvania 
Court House, when not another officer in the regi- 
ment dared do it.” 

“ Whew!” I muttered, “what a keen reader of 
faces lam. Really, I feel like begging that man’s 
pardon for my opinion of him. But what a mask 
he wears.” i suppose for the present we must be ~ 
contenj to look at our fellow-men as through a glass, 
darkly; but sometime shall we not see each other 
face to fuce ?” K. 


, 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 


XLL. 

7. reformer here comes upon the stage. 

A lady called at the Moral Reform Agency 
with a letter of introduction from a friend of mine in 
Providence, R.I. I read the document, looked at 
the bearer of it, who was announced as Mrs, Gove, 
and made my bow to her as a token of recognition 
of her claims upon my attention. A small woman 
was this Mrs. Gove, with sharp features, complexion 
rather sallow, and a nose of commendable size, indi- 
cating great force of character. She had come to 
the city, she said, for the purpose of having a famil- 
iar talk with those of her own sex whom she could 
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draw thereto, on the subject of anatomy and physi- 
ology. She had lectured in Boston and other towns 
in New England, to the acceptance of her auditories, 
and with the approbation of the savans of the medical 
profession. She had letters of introduction to 
editors and professional men in the city, but had 
failed to secure the services of any one to render the 
necessary assistance in making arrangements for a 
course of public lectures. So she had waited upon 
me as her last resort and forlorn ‘hope. 


My readiness to aid her without hesitation, seemed 
to be duly appreciated. As she was a woman, and 
@ stranger in the city, my sympathies were easily 
enlisted in her behalf, and there being no other 
candidate, I was at once installed as manager of her 
business. Public notices of her intended lectures, 
and a suitable place in which to deliver them, were 
the first things to be secured. Having influence with 
the trustees of the Broadway Tabernacle, I soon ob- 
tained permission to place the lecture-ruom of that 
edifice at her disposal. Notices of the course were 
then given from the pulpit, andin other ways; and at 
the appointed day Mrs. Gove had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing several hundred respectable, intelligent la- 
dies, most of whom were highly pleased with her 
introductory discourse. 

That Mrs. Gove was well qualified to enlighten 
her sex on the subject under consideration, « brief 
account of her previous history will abundantly 
prove. She was born among the granite hills of 
New Hampshire, and blessed with just enough of 
poverty to stimulate her mental and physical powers 
to a healthy activity. She taught school in her 
youth, and was fond of study, making a specialty of 
anatomy and physiology. She read all the books on 
those subjects that she could procure. Being a 
member of the Quaker persuasion, she married at an 
early age a man of that society. Her husband, how- 
ever, had very little interest in her intellectual pro- 
clivities. To get a comfortable living from his small 
farm, bounded all his aspirations for this world, while 
he trusted to his Quaker tenets to provide for the 
next. 

But fur otherwise with his wife. The novelty of 
being a married woman soon passing away, her 
thirst for knowledge came back to her stronger than 
ever. Her husband, David Gove, was a good- 
natured, indulgent man, who would do anything 
within his limited means to please his Mary. Soa 
few medical books were purchased, and more bor- 
rowed, to gratify that mysterious, busy brain of hers, 
moving daily about him. But after a while, the good- 
natured Quaker became puzzled. “My wife,” 
thought he, “is more fond of books than of me.” 
His cleverness, however, would not allow him to be 
jealous of books. Finally, his Mary intimated that 
she wanted something more—a book of another 
kind; viz., some actual preparation of the human 
frame to study. David opened his eyes much wider 
than usual at such an announcement. But the young 
husband’s amazement bordered on petrifaction when 
the little Quakeress said to him ina bewitching tone, 
“ Husband, dear, will thee do me a favor?” 

“ Certainly, my love,” was his reply. 


“ Well, Dr. Grannis has offered to loan me a skele- 
ton, which thee can wrap up in a shaw] and bring 
home. 

“ Did my marriage vow require all this?” thought 
the bewildered husband, though the shock was too 
great to allow of speech just then. He obeyed, how- 
ever, silently leaving the house to execute the man- 
date. The fuct probably was, that Mr. Gove had the 
usual horror of a human skeleton, and how upon 
earth his wife could take delight in studying and 
handling dead men’s bones, was beyond his compre- 
hension. When David reached the doctor’s, his 
courage failed him, so he bargained with the surgeon 
to take the ghastly object down to his wife, who 
welcomed it as one of nature’s most interesting 
works of study. She assigned to it a choice room in 
the little Quaker family, and with it she could often 
have been found closeted, studying the mechanism 
of that fleshless tenement, once the abode of an im- 
mortal spirit, 

It was by similar tact and management, that the 
persevering wife continued her studies until she finally 
graduated under distinguished medical professors in 





Boston, who pronounced her qualified to deliver 
scientific lectures on anatomy and physiology. 

At her lectures, Mrs. Gove exhibited drawings of 
the interior structure of human organisms in condi- 
tions of both health and disease, explaining and com- 
menting at the same time, upon their natural use; 
also upon the consequences of their abuse, especially 
those functions employed in the mysterious work of 
procreation. Proving herself to be fully competent 
to discourse intelligently upon a subject of so much 
practical importance to her own sex, she was not 
long in attracting a full and appreciative audience. 


The lecturess having taken board in my family, 
many of her auditors, among whom were ladies of 
position, refinement and wealth, called at our resi- 
dence to test the knowledge and ability of the little 
New England school-teacher by privately consulting 
her regarding their peculiar ailments and the reme- 
dies to be applied for their removal. Having been 
taken into the confidence of Mrs. G., as an adviser 
and consulting friend, I became acquainted with the 
character of the private disclosures thus maile to her. 
Suffice it to say, that these physical weaknesses and 
diseases were mostly of a chronic form, the remedies 
for which could not be found upon the shelves of the 
apothecary. In most of the cases thus submitted 
for advice, Mrs. G. could only recommend a remedy 
that very few husbands would allow their wives to 
administer to themselves, since it consisted not of Sha- 
ker herbs, but of the Shaker example—a period of 
total abstinence from sexual commerce. Here were 
wives of husbands of high standing and respecta- 
bility in society, who were laying down their lives, 
as it were, upon the altar of uncivilized amativeness ; 
dying slowly, but as surely as by a process of direct 
and deliberate poisoning. 


A case in point came under my own observation 
some years previously. An acquaintance of mine in 
a New England city, a merchant of wealth and great 
personal attractions, married his fourth wife before 
the age of forty-five. The first three victims were 
selected from among blooming young ladies in their 
teens, whose beauty and intelligence still adorned fe- 
male academies, but who survived the fiery ordeal 
of matrimony but a few years after being taken from 
school by the opulent and handsome merchant.— 
Medical men are not ignorant of the causes of such 
premature deaths ; and were they allowed to express 
their minds publicly they would, as a jury of inquest, 
render a verdict in such instances of “ woman- 
slaughter, by habitual passional intemperance of Mr. 
——, the husband.” 

At this period of my life, the year 1838, no more 
zealous advocate and friend of the marriage institu- 
tion than myself, could any where be found. But 
the revelations now confronting me through the 
agency of Mrs. Gove, produced discouraging and 
chilling effects upon my zeal in its behalf. An insti- 
tution that had so clearly proved itself incapable of 
protecting the weak and defenceless against the 
strong, the oppressor and the selfish, could no longer 
secure the homage of my devotions. I was a mar- 
ried man. The question came home to me with 
force, “Am I, too, an oppressor, an intemperate 
slave-holder?” I remember asking Mrs. Gove if 
she thought, judging from observation since residing 
in my family, that I had abused my privileges as a 
husband and had become an oppressor to my wife? 
She replied that she thought me innocent, compared 
with many others of her acquaintance; an answer 
which, for the time, aJlayed my self-questioning. 

My zeal, however, in the work of outward, frag- 
mentary reformations, lopping off branches and 
sending the sap to the root of evil, began to collapse 
and die out of me from this time. - I had regarded 
the marriage state with a great deal of reverence, as 
a life where all sorts of virtuous fruit was to be 
found, and: from which vice with all its deformities, 
could be wholly excluded. If the best society, I now 
queried, is thus infected with oppression and suffer- 
ing, where is one to look for a model? Still, as a 
lover of truth, I felt that I must bow to facts and 
adjust my feelings and views to their verdict. 

1 looked upon Mrs. Gove as a moral and reform mis- 
sionary, doing in a sense, similar work to that which 
McDowall accomplished; namely, disclosing sexual 
vices. The latter entered the broad field of lawless 





profligacy, outside of the marriage institution, while 
the former entered within the gates of the so-called 
sacred enclosure of connubial bliss. The delicacy 
of .the subject, and the sensitiveness which is felt re- 
specting matrimonial rights, seemed to require a 
woman, educated in a medical school, to raise the 
curtain and allow the public to take a passing view 
of things behind the scene of the marriage drama. 
This Mrs. G—— accomplished, and nothing more. 
Remedies for a diseased and decaying human institu- 
tion, she had none: and for the simple reason that 
the institution itself is finally to pass away and give 
place to something better. When the scaffolding of 
a new edifice is no longer required, it is removed. 
Marriage has been useful as a scaffolding, but the in- 
coming of the kingdom of God will supersede its ne- 
cessity. 

The two years, 1837 and 1888, during which we 
resided in Hudson street, were useful ones. Much 
of the experiences related in several of the past 
chapters occurred during that period. Many frag- 
ments of our life adventures and travels of soul, 
must remain ungathered for the present. Suffice it 
to say, however, that we had, most of that time, a 
large family; some of whom were invited guests, 
stopping with us for a shorter or longer time, 
Friendships were then formed that lasted many 
years, some of which I should be happy to record 
in this narrative, if I could do so without infringing 
upon rules of customary etiquette. 

In the latter part of the year 1888, Mrs. Black, a 
fellow church-member, was a guest in our family for 
several weeks. She was one of Mr. Finney’s early 
converts, and an earnestly zealous one. After her 
change of heart, her husband, a worldly, godless 
man, became jealous of her. Somebody had robbed 
him of his wife’s affections. Before discovering who 
her lover was, he followed her to church, watching 
outside during services, so as to pounce upon the 
guilty pair on their way home. But he watched 
and pursued in vain. His appetite for a collision 
with some rival in flesh and blood habiliments, was 
not gratified. Finally, he made the discovery that 
the being whom he had accused of defrauding him 
of human love, was a man indeed, but an invisible 
one; being no other than Jesus the son of a carpen- 
ter, and the son of God. Nothing daunted by the 
discovery, this fierce claimant of wife-property ex- 
ploded one day in a violent fit of passion, saying 
that if Christ was where he could get hold of him, 
terrible would be the consequences. Of course they 
would. Black would probably have turned white or 
pale, and fled, if flight were possible, to a place of 
darkness, to get away from the living, shining form 
and embodiment of truth and love. Well, the man 
Black, failing to get hold of the invisible lover, had 
the cowardice to turn his wife out of doors, forbid- 
ding her return, which mandate she faithfully 
obeyed ; and it was during her family exile that, by 
invitation, she visited us. 

That which interested us, or more particularly 
Mrs. Cragin, in the society of Mrs. Black was, that 
the latter was an earnest seeker after perfect holiness. 
Indeed, she was already regarded by many, as a Per- 
fectionist. I well recollect that during her stay with 
us, President or Professor Mahan of Oberlin, who 
was an occasional visitor at our house, had frequent 
and long arguments with Mrs. Black, on points at 
issue between the Oberlin and New Haven doctrines 
of holiness, the second voming of Christ, &., or be- 
tween Finney and Noyes, the representatives of the 
two systems of religious faith. Mrs. Cragin was an 
attentive listener to those discussions. Her soul 
was already hungering for the truth of a perfect 
salvation, and she wanted it at any cost. Although 
Mr. Mahan had the advantage on his side, of a well- 
disciplined, logical mind, Mrs. Black on the other, 
had the advantage of the inside track of scripture 
authority, in sustaining her ground. Her aptness 
and promptness in calling the apostles to the stand 
as witnesses, greatly discomfited her opponent. 
And Mrs. Cragin having more veneration in her 
heart for the apostles than for Oberlin, was secretly 
siding in her mind with the New Haven faith. The 
platform of the latter, held one plank that deeply 
interested her, viz., security in holiness, without 


which, any hope or promise of goodness would have 
seemed to her imperfect. 
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NATURE’S COMPLEX MARRIAGES. 
PRESENT the following list of compound 
substances with their symbols, (nearly all of 

which I have already described), because they 
are the leading constituents of the earth’s crust, 
and by their action and reaction upon each 
other, are most directly concerned in those op- 
erations and changes on its surface which so 
vitally affect its inhabitants. Though this is 
by no means a complete list of the binary com- 
pounds in nature, it will perhaps better serve 
the purpose of illustrating what we may desig- 
nate as the social laws. of the universe as ap- 
plied to matter, than a longer list that would 
tend more to distract our attention : 

Symbols. 


1. Silica,. ..composed of silicon & oxygen, SiO3 
2. Sulphuric acid, ” sulphur & oxygen, SOs 
8. Nitricacid, ” nitrogen & oxygen, NOs 
4. Carbonic acid, ” carbon & oxygen, CO, 
5. Water, ” hydrogen & oxygen, HO 
6. Alumina, *” aluminum & oxygen, AleOs 
7. Magnesia, ” maguesium & oxygen, MgO 
8. Quicklime, ” calcium & oxygen, CaO 
9. Ammonia,” nit’n hyd’n & ox’gen, NH4O 
10. Soda, ” sodium & oxygen, NaO 


11. Potash, ” 


We have already mentioned the fact that the 
first marriage among the simple elements is by 
no means the end of romance with them. In- 
deed, it is only the beginning of it. In the 
form of these compound substances, they have 
a powerful affinity for each other. This affinity, 
however, is not a mere tendency toward a pro- 
miscuously mixed union ; since the same laws of 
definite proportions, govern these complex 
marriages, that were observed in the simple 
marriages. Moreover, they are governed by 
another law of duality which we will proceed to 
explain. 


potassium & oxygen, KO 


If we were to separate the above list into three 
divisions, we might regard the four acids as one 
class, water and alumina as another, which we 
may call neutral substances, and the five other 
substances might be called alkalies and alkaline 
earths. No chemical union is possible between 
the individual members of either one of these 
classes. It is only across the line of this 
division that chemical union is possible. The 
strongest acids are placed first on the list, and 
the strongest alkalies are placed last; and as a 
rule these substances have the strongest affinity 
for each other, though it is true that both acids 
and alkalies have a powerful affinity for the 
neutral water. Indeed a certain proportion of 
water seems absolutely essential to the normal 
action of some of the acids. 

In music there is the least concord between 
tones that lie nearest each other; just so there is 
the least affinity between substances which bear 
the greatest resemblance to each other. And as 
in humay wedlock it is said that attraction is 
strongest between those who have widely con- 
trasting characteristics, so it is with the con- 
stituents of nature. 

Another convenient method of classifying 
binary compounds, is to divide them into acids 
on the one hand, and their bases on the other. 
Whatever will combine with an acid is called a 
base. The product of this combination is called 
a salt. 

In undertaking to build a house, strength 
appears to be the first and all-important 
requisite. The same law applies as well to 
world-building, as to house-building, and it 





appears as if the Creator had this in mind, when 
we consider the character and office of that 
most abundant compound in nature, silicic acid 
(SiO3), or what is commonly called silica. 

Probably full one-half of the earth’s crust is 
made of this substance. It is found pure in the 
limpid quartz crystals, and more or less col- 
ored in the amethyst, the agate, the chalcedony 
and flint. It is found also in the form of sandstone, 
and in loose and incoherent grains in common 
sand. Its chief characteristic is hardness and 
power to resist change of any kind. It has 
more to do with the architecture or building of 
the earth, than with the furnishing of it, though 
it isnot wanting among plants where great hard- 
ness or smoothness are required. We ac- 
cordingly find it in the form of a glassy enamel 
on the leaves and stalks of the endogenous 
plants, to which the palms, reeds, grasses and 
serials belong. Neither is it wholly wanting 
in the animal creation. In making our mill- 
stones of it we are only imitating nature, 
for she has already made use of it as an 
enamel for the grinders that are deposited 
in the jaws of all animals. It also gives 
the shining luster to the useful and beautiful 
covering of the feathered tribes. 


“But,” it might be objected, “ if silica is such 


a hard-faced and hard-hearted substance, how is. 


it that it can be induced to fill such useful 
offices ?” 

It seems to be a principle of inanimate, as 
well as of human nature, that the strongest and 
most inexorably willful characters are easily led 
by their affections, as in the case of Samson, 
for instance. Just so with silica. Though in 
the form of the flinty cobble-stones of our city 
pavements he may resist the wear and tear of 
the iron wheels as long as the city shall endure, 
and though in the rock-bound coast he may with- 
stand for ten thousand years the poundings of 
the raging waves, yet when the right influences 
are brought to bear, his strong heart is softened, 
and he becomes pliable, and obedient to another 
law than that of his own adamantine will. We 
have placed this substance at the head of our 
list of acids, not because he has a sour temper 
and corrodes almost every thing that comes in 
contact with him as many other acids do, but 
because of the strength of his affections. It re- 
quires but a slight trace of alkali in warm 
water to give it power to dissolve a portion of 
silica when it comes in contact with it, and it is 
in this way that vegetation and hence, animal 
life, is enabled to appropriate it. 

Nothing short of the intense heat of the 
compound blow-pipe can melt pure silica, but 
when in contact with soda or potash, it is 
readily fused at a lower temperature. To the pu- 
rity and transparency of this compound we are 
indebted for the beautiful glass furniture of our 
tables—for the window-glass that excludes the 
cold and rain while it admits the light, and for 
those magical lenses which put us into such 
pleasant proximity to the heavenly bodies, and 
which in the microscope are the windows 
through which we may gaze into still another 
world of novelty and wonder. 

Glass in all of its varieties is made of the 


‘most common things in nature, such as silica, 


lime, potash, soda and the oxides of lead in 
smaller proportion. It is substantially true that 
the world is made of glass. Inasmuch as we 
have had so good success in copying nature’s 





first grinders in making our millstones, why not 
imitate her by making our houses of glass? 
We would naturally judge that glass houses 
would be the cheapest, considering the abun- 
dance of the raw material. It may be however, 
that the luxury of living in glass houses is re- 
served for the time when mankind shall have 
rid themselves of the bad habit of throwing stones. 

“ A rope of sand,” the proverbial similitude 
of weakness, indicates the utter indifference 
that exists between the particles of silica in the 
sand form. What a change is wrought by the 
intervention of lime with its moderately alkaline 
qualities. A chemical union takes place be- 
tween the lime and each particle of sand, and 
the whole is united in the invaluable substance, 
mortar. 


In the case of the production both of the 
glass and mortar we see unity and usefulness 
brought about by the softening feminine influ- 
ence of the alkalies. The analogy of nature 
would naturally lead us to judge that the love of 
woman would bring about the same results be- 
teen man and man. Why is it that so many 
men have fought because they happened to love 
one woman? Will it always be so? Is there 
not a foundation in nature for a different state 
of things? H. J. 8. 


INTER is the time of year, it is sup- 

posed, when horticulturists and farmers 
have the most leisure. Consequently, it is a 
good time for them to cast about, and see what 
tools and implements they will be likely to want 
for service during the coming season, and have 
them in readiness for the spring campaign. 
The following is a description of an implement 
for the cutting of strawberry runners, shown me 
by a fruit-growing friend (Mr. I. B. Baleom, 
of Owasco, Cayuga Co., N Y.), last summer, 
which he said was both labor-saving and econom- 
ical, and ought to be known to the public. I 
think it an original invention of Mr. B., as I do 
not recollect seeing it described before. 

The implement Mr. Balcom used was made 
of the blade of an old cradle-scythe, with the 
back cut off, and the two ends brought together 
and riveted, forming a circular knife or cutter 
one foot in diameter. On the upper edge of 
this cutter were riveted four light iron rods, 
the upper ends of which were brought together 
and riveted to the top-piece of a shovel-handle 
about a foot in length, making the whole length 
of the implement between two and a half and 
three feet. The mode of operating it was very — 
simple. Taking it by the handle with one hand 
and walking on one side of a row of plants, the 
user brings the implement down over each plant, 
cutting off all the runners at a single stroke. 
The operation should be repeated as often as the 
runners get out a foot long, while they are ten- 
der, and before they become hard and wiry. 
Two sizes of the implement would be useful, 
viz., the one described, for the first part of the 
season ; and one of fourteen inches diameter for 
the latter part of the season, when the plants 
or hills have become larger. Attention should 
be given occasionally to making the edge of 
the cutter sharp. The mode of culture should 
be in rows, and hills, which, in my judgment, 
is the true method of treating the strawberry, 
giving the best results for the amount of labor 


expended. H. T. 
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PAUL'S BOY. 


Let others strive for fame, 
And seek to win a name 
In this world’s speech ; 
I would not turn my hand 
If I could understand 
All the scribes teach. 
I'd rather say with Paul— 
“ Christ is my all in all; 
His life and joy 
Are what I would attain— 
The riches I would gain :” 
I am Paul’s boy. 
Paul shall my captain be; 
His gospel maketh free 
My heart from sin ; 
It giveth me new life; 
It endeth all the strife 
Of doubt within. 
Henceforth, the love of truth 
And heaven’s eternal youth 
My soul puts on; 
Hardness I may endure, 
Still all my steps are sure 
As I march on. 
Before me, near I see 
The final victory 
O’er death and hell: 
The bliss that waits beyond, 
The love that there is found 
No tongue can tell. 
This glorious prize to gain, 
This beauteous life t’ attain— 
This thrilling joy— 
I give myself away, 
To him who leads the way: 
I am Pat's Boy. - 
Under the Rocks, York Riwer, C. W., Dec. 11, 1865. 








THE ARGUMENT OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


Whence is good? Good is; hence, good 
either always has been, or else there was a time 
when it began to be; and if there was a time 
when it began to be, it would imply, there was 
a time when something sprang up out of nothing, 
and began to be; which is a plain absurdity ; 
therefore the alternative—good has always 
been; that is, is eternal; and investing it with 
personality, we have, God—the Hternal Good. 

This kind of argument on the eternity of 
good, or God, would perhaps, be considered sat- 
isfactory to all theologians; and why not, when 
applied to the question of evil? 

Evil is; this is undeniable. Hence, evil 
either always has been, or else there was a time 
when it began tc be; and if there was a time 
when evil began to be, then there was a time 
when something sprang up out of nothing, and 
began to be; which is again a plain absurdity ; 
therefore the alternative, evil always has been, 
or is edernal ; and investing it with personality, 
we have an edernal devil. 

This argument relieves God from the remo- 
test complicity with evil; for he did not even 
create the being that brought sin into the world, 
with all our woes. It leaves God, in every view 
that can be taken of him, absolutely and eter- 
nally good, 

Then, as a consequence of these premises, we 
have presented to us at one view, the eternal 
Son of God, and the eternal devil, as the 
original, opposing spiritual powers of the uni- 
verse; wielding, each against the other, their 
respective spiritual forces, of righteousness and 
life on one side, and sin and death on the other, 
with humanity as the field of conflict between 
them. 

This view of the case is supported by the 





scriptural idea that Christ asserts of himself and 
of the devil: “Iam the way, and the truth, and 
the life.” “ For this purpose the Son of God was 
manifested, that he might destroy the works of 
the devil,” and “him that had the power of 
death.” 

The one is, then, the author and source of life, 
and the other the author and source of death. 
These are the two great spiritual and opposing 
powers in the world; and the expulsion of the 
one from humanity, implies possession by the 
other; and this idea is very much strengthened 
by the fact that Paul treats man philosophically 
and religiously, as a “vessel of wrath” or a 
“ vessel of mercy ;” as the medium-subject of dia- 
bolic or divine influence. 7, Ke 

Mainsburg, Nov. 25, 1865. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue President has recalled Provisional Governor 
Sharkey of Mississippi, and directed Governor Hum- 
phreys to enter upon the discharge of the duties of 
his office. This leaves but two Provisional Govern- 
ors in the South—Governor Hamilton of Texas, and 
Governor Marvin of Florida. 


THE reports of a contemplated insurrection among 
the negroes in various parts of the South during the 
holidays, appear to be groundless. Advices received 
by the military authorities indicate a most peaceful 
state of affairs generally at the South. At Alexan- 
dria, Va., there was a riotous outbreak against the 
colored inhabitants by an organized band of re- 
turned soldiers. Seven colored men are reported 
to have been killed. The disturbance was finally 
quelled by the military, who arrested one hundred 
of the rioters. 

THE ice moved in the Hudson at Albany on Wed- 
nesday night, carrying away the piles and scaffolding 
which had been placed between the abutments of 
the new railroad bridge. The bridge itself is not 
injured and the accident will cause a delay of only 
a few days. 

OF the defaced and mutilated U. 8. fractional cur- 
rency, about $80,000 worth is destroyed per day, by 
burning, and $50,000 worth printed. Arrangements 
are nearly completed to make the amount of the 
latter equal that of the former. 


FIVE men occupying the same room at a hotel in 
Chicago were suffocated on Saturday night by the 
inhalation of gas. The cap of the gas-pipe, being 
merely fastened on by cement, became loose it is 
supposed, and dropped off during the night. 


ConstTantT fighting is going onin Arizona between 
the white settlers, and the Apache Indians. 

THE lumbering season in the Maine woods has be- 
gun with unusual activity. The yield of the com- 
ing season will hardly fall short of 200,000,000 feet 
of logs. 

Tue New York Central Railroad has thirty thou- 
sand dollars invesied in little brass baggage-checks. 
Thirty thous-»i pieces of baggage are sometimes 
checked at Aivany in a single month. 


THE receipts from internal revenue since July last, 
amount to nearly $171,000,000. 

TuE Mills House at Charleston, 8. C., was opened 
on Wednesday the 20th inst., for the first time since 
the commencement of the war. 


PENNSYLVANIA asks Congress for $900,000 to re- 
pay the cost of repelling the rebel invasion of that 
state. 

Ir has been announced that, of the many thou- 
sands of Revolutionary soldiers whose names were 
on the pension rolls of the Government, barely two 
remain: William Hutchins of Penobscot, Maine, 
and Samuel Cook of Clarendon, Orleans Co., N. Y. 
Several have died within the last year, and it may be 
that 1866 will witness the closing of the books. 

Leap MINE IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—It is 
stated by the Pittsburgh Ocmmercial, that an exten- 
sive lead mine of great richness has been lately dis- 





covered by two gentlemen, who were prospecting in 
the vicinity of Dunkard Creek, Greene county. 
They obtained as many specimens as they could 
bring away, and a box full of them was exhibited at 
the office of the Commersial. These specimens 
were pronounced to be of exceeding richness, by 
scientific persons who were present—containing fully 
eighty per cent. of pure metal. 


FOREIGN. 


Reports from England show the cattle-plague to 
be still on the increase. 


AccorpDInG to a Mexican correspondent of the 
New Orleans Times, the Republican General Diaz is 
carrying every thing before him in the state of 
Oaxaca, and the Liberals are also masters of a con- 
siderable portion of the coast in the state of Vera 
Cruz. Foraging parties of Austrians had suffered 
several defeats. 

GovERNOR Eyre of Jamaica, has been suspended 
from office, pending the inquiry which is about to 
take place concerning the origin, nature, and cir- 
cumstances of the late disturbances in the Island. 


Tue Secretary of the Atlantic Telegraph Co., 
informs the London Times that the Great Eastern will 
go tosca in June next, for the double purpose of lay- 
ing a new cable and of raising the broken end of the 
cable laid this year. 


SrLx is plentiful in Japan but scarce in China. 


SPEED oF Motion.—Our earth is one of a line of 
passenger cars that conveys us through space at a 
mean velocity of 68,000 miles an hour, without 
disturbing a loose brick on a chimney, or displacing 
a grain of dnst, proclaiming the fact that uniformity 
of motion is equivalent to rest, and suggesting that 
as with time and eternity, heat and cold, light and 
darkness, attraction and repulsion, &c., rest and mo- 
tion are one. —Journal Franklin Institute. 





FINANCIAL ACCOUNT OF THE NEW 
PRINTING OFFICE. 
COST OF MATERIALS AND LABOR. 


DE oss :h. cadena decesxdtcan $1600 00 
Brick, lime, stone, and mason 

Ts ina s mae ae Niners aa 200 00 
Nails and hardware, ........... 125 00 
Plastering by the yard,........ 325 00 


Carpenter and Joiner work,.... 800 00 
Painting, furniture, stoves and 
incidentals, ........0.0 516 


———— $3566 65 
DONATIONS. 


Received from friends outside 

of the Community, in dona- 

MODB) ccinnos seeders ovepen $565 00 
A gift from Oneida in cash, $300, 

oe “in carpenter 


work, $575.95, .........05- 875 95 
A gift from Wallingford, in cash 
A BOE) 5025562 aNnensie 225 03 


Borrowed of Oneida in cash,.. 1900 67 


. . $3566 65 
Pledged by an outside friend, but 


not redeemed, ............ $500 00 
P.§.—Any donations hereafter contributed, or 
pledges redeemed, will go to liquidate the above 
$1,900 of borrowed money. G. Crain. 


A COMMUNITY WELL. 

EpiTor oF THE CrrcuLAR :—Ifin the act of boring 
the new artesian well for the purpose of securing 
a flowing fountain of living water for driving the 
Community press, and for numerous other uses to 
gladden every Community heart, you should strike a 
Titusville well-spring, the glory of New England 
would depart before the blaze of Mount Tom. 

G. W. B. 

P. 8. Please find enclosed six dollars for THE Crr-. 
CULAR. 

Dec. 25, 1865. 

[ The artesian well we are attempting to bore now 
is into the hearts of the people, and codperation is 
the well which will eclipse Pithole and Titusville. 

—Ep. Cr.] 


